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that there are as many objects as there are witnesses," and that 
therefore ' ' if the world is objectively one system of facts ' ' there can 
be "only one real self or witness— the absolute— of whom we finite 
selves are the mere appearances " : he does insist, however, that there 
is only one perfectly complete and accurate "witness— the absolute," 
which as spiritual-world soul sums up and integrates the finite selves 
after a metaphysical manner, just as the Fechnerian physical-world 
soul is supposed to do after a psychological manner. The absolute, 
like the reading teacher, "sees the letters and words which the child 
[the finite self] sees, but he sees also the sentence which the child 
does not see." His world is not a different world from that of the 
finite self, but the same world seen both "collectively" and "dis- 
tributively, " and therefore completely instead of fragmentarily : 
for what is seen distributively only is thereby seen only fragmen- 
tarily, and so far falsely— just as every half-truth is so far error; 
but what is seen distributively and collectively is thereby seen in its 
wholeness. The distributive is not "mere appearance" and wholly 
false, and the collective the only reality, but it is the vision of things 
collectively that gives truth to what is lacking to the vision of them 
merely distributively. True, "the experience of a whole is not 
numerically identical with the experience of its parts," but it is 
identical with the experience of the parts plus their wholeness. True 
again, "the experience of a table as merely round and hard is not 
identical with the experience of it as old and valuable"; but the 
experience (as by the absolute, or any complete, all-round witness) 
of a table qua table (i. e., in its wholeness) is identical with the 
experience of it as at once round, hard, old, valuable, and all the rest. 

Jared S. Moore. 
Western Reserve University. 
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SECTION OF ANTHROPOLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY OF 
THE NEW YORK ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 

rpHE Section met at the American Museum of Natural History 
-*- on November 22, 1909, at 8:15 p.m., in conjunction with the 
New York Branch of the American Psychological Association. The 
following papers were presented: 
Some New Data on Fatigue: Professor Edward L. Thorndike. 

Sixteen subjects worked from 300 to 700 minutes with no rest or 
only a short rest for luncheon. The work was the mental multipli- 
cation of three-place by three-place numbers. Each subject was 
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tested again after a rest of twelve hours or more. The loss in effi- 
ciency was not great, being more than counterbalanced by the prac- 
tise effect, and was not closely correlated with subjective estimates 
of fatigue. 
A Preliminary Report of a Statistical Study of Association: Dr. A. 

J. Rosanoff and Miss Grace Helen Kent. 

With the object in view of deriving a normal standard of associa- 
tion to be used in a study of disturbance of flow of thought in insan- 
ity, the authors applied Sommer 's association test, in a form modified 
by them, to one thousand normal persons. In their attempts to 
analyze and classify the results, they found it necessary to depart 
from the methods of grouping reactions which had been generally 
in vogue, but found that for their purposes the most useful distinc- 
tion was that between common and individual reactions. With but 
few exceptions, records from normal persons contain not over ten 
per cent, of individual reactions. In cases of insanity, over fifty per 
cent, of individual reactions were frequently obtained. The distinc- 
tion between a common and an individual reaction can be readily 
made by reference to the tables compiled by the authors on the basis 
of the thousand normal records already referred to. The authors 
believe that the diagnosis of incipient insanity in backward school 
pupils or in eccentric persons will be aided by the use of their tables, 
and that possibly the study of normal mental development may also 
be aided. The results of the work on association in normal persons 
are being prepared for publication. 
An Attempt to Standardize Certain Tests of Controlled Association: 

Professor R. S. Woodworth. 

This work was irndertaken with the cooperation of Dr. P. Lyman 
Wells, under a committee of the American Psychological Association. 
The object has been to make a careful selection of the material avail- 
able for tests of controlled association, where the measurement is to 
be in terms of time. Some of the tests selected, and others in process 
of selection, were presented. 
The Meaning of the Association Test: Dr. Frederick Lyman Wells. 

A study of the time relations in the word list of Dr. Rosanoff and 
Miss Kent. The reason why free association time is longer than 
controlled association time is not an intellectual but a volitional one. 
The task of deciding on a suitable response is much greater in free 
than in controlled associations and to this the longer times of the 
former are essentially due. This difficulty of decision may be de- 
scribed as the product of striving for a response that will seem suffi- 
ciently dignified, or for one that shall not betray something which it 
is desired to hide, or as a product of distraction induced by special 
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interest possessed by the stimulus word. Those individuals who 
decide on their responses promptly have short times and closely 
packed distributions; long times and variable distributions are seen 
in those who fumble with the experiment, and hesitate about which 
is the best response to give. In respect to this variability the fifteen 
women subjects fell into two species, eight being below and seven 
above the central tendency of the ten men subjects. The median 
times of the individual words in the list range from seven to twenty 
fifths of a second. Out of the 2,500 associations, 90 were ten seconds 
and over in length, the women giving proportionately three times as 
many of these as the men. The role of special ' ' complexes ' ' in these 
reactions was probably a very subordinate one. What is measured 
by the free association time in the conventional psychological test is, 
in effect, the ability of the individual to make prompt choices and 
decisions under the experimental conditions imposed. The sex dif- 
ferences here observed are probably secondary to the special condi- 
tions of the experiment. 

R. S. Woodwoeth, 

Secretary. 
Columbia University. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Knowledge, Life and Reality. George Trumbull Ladd. New York : 

Dodd, Mead and Company. 1909. Pp. 549. 

In this new volume, Professor Ladd has put " into semi-popular form 
the system of reflective thinking which has been evolved and published 
previously in separate volumes." The author refers the reader who desires 
a more detailed exposition and defense of his philosophic system, to these 
earlier monographs. In the present volume, however, frequent reference 
is made to his other books, and long quotations are taken from them. 

Professor Ladd says, in the early pages of this last book : " If there is 
any kind of human undertaking for which one ought to prepare oneself 
by thinking soberly, long, and hard, it is writing or speaking on philos- 
ophy." Every one will admit that the author has himself most thoroughly 
complied with his own definition of the requirements of philosophic 
apprenticeship. But there is great danger that one may think too long, 
too hard, and too soberly and come to take himself and his profession so 
seriously that he is unable to express himself with the brevity and sim- 
plicity necessary to command the interest and attention of his readers in 
these busy times. The essential doctrines of the author are submerged in 
the stream of technical philosophic vocabulary, of which he is so eminent 
a master. The style of the author's previous volumes has invariably been 
criticized as heavy and involved. This is also one of the principal objec- 
tions to be brought against his last book. The general reader who is 



